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THE ROMANCE OF PROCESS-SERVING. 


Ir may not be generally supposed that the 
calling of a process-server is particularly diffi- 
cult, or one that requires any great amount of 
skill or judgment. Such, however, is the case. 
Process-serving requires a good share of common- 
sense, judgment, and tact. It is a business, 
moreover, that not infrequently entails consider- 
able danger to the person so employed. We all 
know the fate that befell the tax-collector—a 
species of process-server at least—who fell under 
the blows of Wat Tyler’s vengeance. Happily 
one rarely, if ever, in these days hears of a person 
engaged in the service of legal process being so 
summarily disposed of ; but that there are many 
instances in which one comes in for some rough 
handling there can be no doubt. 

To say the least, process-serving is not a labour 
of love, and those who follow it get more kicks 
than kisses. The general impression that pro- 
cess-servers are, as a whole, a hard-hearted lot, 
and here I refer especially to the bailiffs em- 
ployed by various courts, is an erroneous one. 
They are as a rule a kind-hearted body of men, 
and always ready to offer an unfortunate defend- 
ant any advice so far as the same is not absolutely 
inconsistent with their sense of duty. I knowa 
most estimable process-server who is not only 
endowed with the milk of human kindness, but 
is withal a good man. He plays the organ and 
leals the choir of his church. There are instances 
perhaps in which their ‘sympathy’ has been so 
entirely enlisted by the impecunious debtor that 
the interests of the plaintiff have been for the 
nonce forgotten, where the ‘ officer’ has fled from 
the dangerous presence without having parted 
company with the ill-fated document, and calmed 
his conscience by a species of moral hypnotism, that 
he and the person he ‘wanted’ had not yet met ! 
How very precious time is to the needy defendant 
to an action at Nisi Prius or in the County Court 
can only be duly appreciated by those who have 
found themselves in that unfortunate position. 
It is the sheet-anchor on which debtors rely. In 


almost every action brought in the County Court 
where that form of summons known as ‘ Default’ 
is issued, the defendant will avail himself of the 
time which an all-indulgent and paternal law 
allows, by simply filling in, and returning to the 
Court, a notice that he purposes defending the 
action, although he may not possess the shadow 
of adefence. Hereby some three weeks or more 
of precious time will be gained; whereas if no 
notice of defence were given, judgment and con- 
sequent execution would issue after eight days of 
service of the summons. 

Speaking of the experiences of process-servers 
recalls instances I have known of a bailiff having 
hot water thrown on him, and other equally 
forcible means adopted to compel his retirement. 
Another officer, by reason of his special attention 
to the house of a gentleman he ‘ wanted,’ was at 
last set upon by the house-dog, and only managed 
to keep the enemy at bay through the friendly 
shelter of an empty water-barrel, and a substan- 
tial bludgeon which was always with him when 
on duty. 

It is not reassuring to be told on a dark winter’s 
evening, in an outlying country district, with no 
friendly assistance at hand, that ‘If yer don’t clear 
off in a brace of shakes yer’ll hev a bullet in yer.’ 
Whereupon a loud report is heard from the 
interior of the room as if the ‘fugitive’ from 
justice was quite ready to suit the action to the 
word. One gentleman who was in daily expecta- 
tion of an ‘execution’ hit upon the happy 
expedient of fortifying his house and making it 
practically impregnable. This he effected by 
barricading all the lower windows and doubly 
barring the doors. He caused all provisions from 
the grocer, butcher, and baker to be lifted to the 
upper stories by a basket attached to a rope, and 
was thus able to stand a siege of considerable 
duration. 

The writer some years ago undertook the ser- 
vice of a writ under peculiarly difficult circum- 
stances. The defendant, a big brawny man, occu- 


pied a farm some twelve miles distant. It was 
known that he was a notoriously rough customer 
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to handle—in fact, a fighting man. The amount | reached, and in a few seconds more had leaped 
of the claim was considerably over £100; time | = alongside the boy and was driving for dear 
pressed, as it had come to our knowledge that our | life up the old turnpike road ; nor did 1 stop until 
an ad even id his passage money. aving and that very hostile defendant. ix days after 
no intention B yeortict to these inhospitable | the event recorded the money was paid. , 
shores, he did not think it necessary to say good- | One of the most striking individuals I eyer 
bye or advise his friends of his departure, believ- knew was a man who simply had nothing to lean 
ing in the axiom ‘ that a still tongue makes a wise | in the school of process-serving. He was a verit- 
head.’ He was one of those gentlemen who could | able past-master of the art. Having one day to 
pay but who would not if he could help it. Never- | serve a certain retired officer in the army—a 
theless the secret leaked out. The night I volun- | gentleman who had caused much trouble to him 
secured a smart cob, and, accompanied by a|a marked pertinacity for keeping close to his 
boy, drove through a long dark road and several | house, and denying himself almost. to every one 
narrow country lanes until I came to my tryst. | who called — the crafty officer thereupon hit 
pick my way in pitch darkness up an exceedingly | calling on the colonel in the réle of a brother 
narrow and rugged lane and then across a field to | officer. This he accomplished in the following 
where the house stood. The difficulty of doing | manner: Having hired a smart well-groomed cob 
this on such a night of rain, heavily weighted by from a livery stable, our bailiff, scrupulously 
a thick mackintosh, while the darkness was so attired in smart riding breeches, coat, and silk 
intense that one could literally not see three | hat, rode out a distance of some ten miles to the 
es ahead, may readily be conceived. Having old colonel’s residence. Having trotted up the 
een guided to the door by a faint glimmer of | carriage drive, which had a very neglected appear- 
light from one of the windows, I entered the | ance, as if the surroundings generally were in 
porch and tremulously knocked, well knowing my |a bankrupt condition, our irresistible _ bailiff 
man, sure I should only get at him by a ruse, and | knocked with his riding whip at the principal 
that I should require sharp —- ooked untenanted 
at this ’ere time o’ night!’ This remark was the upper windows and demanded the stranger’s 
the wife, she at latter remarked; ‘1 am 
anit 6 311 - | Maior 
Our friend, however, was not so generously dis- | an old friend of mine. Is he at home?’ The 
me, he | Tuse succeeded, for after the lapse of some minutes 
consider his line of action, during which he our soi-disant major heard the sound of bolts 
carried on a muttered conversation with his wife. being drawn, and was presently ushered into a 
At length he came to the door, put his mouth to large dining-room which was even more gloomy 
the keyhole, and the following dialogue ensued: than the outside of the house. Meanwhile he 
‘Who be ’ee ?’ requested the man-servant to hold his horse as 
‘A poor ould tramp ; wull’ee let me come afore his stay would not be long. After waiting some 
yer fire fer five minutes ?? ; ; _ ten minutes the unsuspecting colonel walked into 
Bill. ‘What do ’ee think about it, missus, the room in his dressing-gown and at once greeted 


noo?? ‘as he thought his late comrade-in-arms ; but the 
Wife. ‘Let ’un come in, Bill, poor crittur !’ _ latter, not wishing to prolong an interview which 
Thereupon Bill delivered himself as follows: | must necessarily have proved perplexing even to 
‘Now, look ’ee ’ere, mister, if yer a-playin’ the such a hardy nature as his, at once divested 
fule with me yer ’ll be sorry for it, for as zure as himself of the fatal writ, merely explaining his 
yer there I’ll break yer head !’ unceremonious entry into the colonel’s presence 
The prospect was not cheering, neither from by the remark that ‘all was fair in love or wary 
the inside nor the outside. Had there been room and then as unceremoniously departed, leaving 
to have put the writ under the door I would have | the astonished colonel to swallow his chagrin as 
done so in the circumstances, but there was not, | best he could. 
and I was anxious to effect the best service. 
Seeing how matters stood, I divested myself of 
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my mackintosh, placed it over my arm, and made 
ready to do a run for it. I had no sooner done 
so than my unwilling host partially opened the 
door as if to survey the coast. I immediately 
threw the writ between the door and the lintel, 
and started off as fast as I could. Then took 
place a race indeed. What with the knowledge 
that I was closely — by the man and his 
yelping sheep-dog, I flew like the wind. Once I 
fell in the slippery mud, but in an instant was on 
my feet again and on faster than ever. I heard 
my pursuer trying to make the dog ‘go’ for me. 
I brandished my stick as I ran, and was now 
within a few paces of my horse, which I presently 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


PHILIPor’s was a mixed character, and comprised, 
together with many less worthy traits, such as 
obstinacy, combativeness, and an inclination to 
ride rough-shod over all who disagreed with him, 
a spice of real grandeur. Bitterly as he had 
resented the conduct of the Tsar in mistaking, 
throughout, his actions, and in punishing him 
; With imprisonment and the ruin of his career 
| by reason of a misunderstanding which ought 
never to have occurred, yet his innate loyalty 
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towards the head of the state had uever sulfered.| ‘My good man,’ said the pristaf, ‘you have as 
There never had been a moment when he would | much chance of obtaining access to the Tsar as a 
have willingly injured the Emperor ; not even in | fly on the wrong side of the pane of glass has of 
the bitterest hour of his undeserved disgrace and | getting at its friends within, You had better 
punishment. He had been, of course, aggrieved | confide in me,’ 
and disinclined to pay those trivial courtesies} ‘That is impossible,’ said Sasha shortly ; and so 
towards the Crown, such as baring his head , ended his second attempt. 
when the Tsar passed, which custom demanded ;| And presently the very day of the gala enter- 
but the kernel of his true loyalty was unim- tainment at the theatre had come round, and the 
paired. | Tsar was still unwarned. Sasha had hung about 
Now, when a train of circumstances had put, the Winter Palace until the suspicions of the 
him in possession of the secrets of one of the | palace-guards had been aroused, and he was taken 
many existing societies of the discontented, and | within the building and searched. 
of its designs upon the sovereign’s life, it never| He carried nothing more compromising than a 
once occurred to him to let things be and to refrain , note-book, however, filled with memoranda which 
from interfering, since the Tsar lad treated him | concerned his business on the grain wharf, and 
shabbily and deserved no better at his hands, was soon released ; but the Emperor was still in 
On the contrary, now that he had got Doonya, , ignorance of the mine that was in preparation to 
as he believed, safe out of the jaws of the lion, | explode at his feet. 
Philipof was about to run any and every kind of | Meanwhile this was the night of the grand gala 
risk in order to warn the Emperor of the dangers performance at the Opera, Patti was to sing—the 
that threatened him; and this not with the idea) young prima donna who had taken Europe and 
of enjoying a magnificent revenge, but simply as | America by storm—and the theatre would be 
a matter of course that admitted neither of con- | packed as full as it could hold in spite of its 
sideration or discussion. Philipof was, neverthe- | gigantic size. 
less, well aware of the risk he ran, and acted as| The state box was brilliant with Grand Dukes 
carefully as circumstances permitted. and ministers—a gorgeous array of smart uni- 
For three whole days he waited about outside | forms ; every box of the five tiers was crowded 
the private entrance to the Winter Palace in | with opera-lovers anxious to hear the beautiful 
hopes of seeing the Tsar in the act of mounting | and gifted diva in one of her most fascinating 
his droshka for his daily drive. But though he | parts—the Pardon de Ploermel. The Emperor 
did, indeel, see the Tsar and endeavoured to, was to arrive later, and would occupy the private 
approach him, he was not permitted. Then | imperial box close to the stage; but, by his 
Sasha grew desperate, and reported himself—as he | Majesty’s own special request, the opera would not 
was still obliged to do periodically—at the police- | be delayed for him. It was a brilliant spectacle, 
office of his district; and here he asked for a, and the music was never so divinely interpreted ; 
private word with the pristaf. yet there were some present whose eyes beheld 
‘Well, said that official, who was, of course, | nothing in this scene of brilliance and splendour, 
acquainted with Philipof and his story, and dis- | and whose ears heard not a single note of the 
believed, or pretended to disbelieve, it—‘* Well, | music, but whose hearts beat within their bodies 
what is it ?? with the sound of doom, and whose hands clutched 
‘I have a matter of extreme importance to| the weapous concealed within their clothing as 
communicate, said Sasha, angry with the man’s; a drowning man clutches a straw. Three such 
manner, but determined to remain cool under, men were there, and one woman, distributed at 
provocation, fur the sake of the cause he had in| different points of vantage: one beneath the 


hand. private box, one close to the state box, one in 
‘Proceed, then, said the pristaf. ‘Speak ; 1) the corridor outside, and one at the grand 
shall not prevent you.’ entrance, 
‘ My tale is for one ear only,’ explained Sasha. The theatre had filled and the opera began. 
‘And whose ear is that ?’ The singers glanced furtively and frequently at the 


‘His Majesty’s, said Sasha simply. Tsar’s box, close to the stage ; they regretted each 
The pristaf laughed heartily. ‘Come, come, ; brilliant effort which they had been obliged to 
my fine fellow,’ he said ; ‘don’t waste my time} make before his appearance as an effort wasted ; 


with your nonsense. What is it you want ?’ but still he did not come. 
‘I have told you what I want,’ said Philipof.|  1t was half-an-hour after the time fixed for 
‘T have a secret for his Majesty’s ear only,’ the commencement of the opera when his Majesty 


‘Very well, then, go to his Majesty and tell him. | at length issued from the little side-door of the 
You know the Winter Palace? All you have| Winter Palace and seated himself in the droshka 
to do is tu go there and request an interview. | drawn up in readiness to convey him to thie 
So eminent a gentleman as yourself may be | Bolshoi Thedter. Two aides-de-camp came quickly 
assured of securing a private audience, out into the street after him, and jumping into 

‘Are you serious? Shall I be permitted to see | their droshka, were whirled after their master at 
him?’ asked Sasha. - | the usual break-neck speed of the Russian trotter. 
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Down the quay the party drove, and turned into 
the Plain of St Isaac, just where the splendid 
statue of Peter the Great stands. Past the grand 
cathedral, with its wonderful granite steps and 
columns, the gorgeously attired little procession 
flew along, and into the great Morskaya, and 
straight down that fine thoroughfare to the end 
of it, where the canal is crossed by the Tsalooyeff 
Most, or ‘kissing bridge.’ This point lies about a 
couple of hundred yards from the Grand Theatre, 
at the imperial entrance of which stood waiting, 
amid a crowd of spectators, shivering all over at 
intervals, and cursing the cruel fate which had 
led him into an enterprise which he hated, the 
first of the wretches appointed as ‘executive 
members.’ Another two minutes and this man 
must raise his arm to slay the Lord’s anointed, 
unless he would feel the dagger of a fellow- 
revolutionist in his own bosom ; for each of the 
executive was ‘supported, for this very purpose, 
by two friends whose instructions were very plain 
and simple. If the executioner missed his opper- 
tunity to carry out the job for which he had 
been commissioned, these supporters would not 
miss theirs. 

Another two minutes, or less, and the great 
White Tsar would be stretched bleeding and help- 
less—more helpless than the least of his living 
subjects, with his life-work but half accomplished, 
his sins but half sinned, his good deeds but half 
done! Another two minutes, and the history of 
Europe would have been written very differently ; 
a second Nicholas would have reigned instead of a 
third Alexander, for the Prince Imperial was not 
yet deal! Another two minutes! ... 

Then on the or of the Kissing Bridge a 
wild figure ran forth from among the spectators 
on the pavement, and threw itself before the 
very hoofs of the horse of his Majesty, which 
knocked him down and stamped upon him, and 
broke a bone or two in the process, but did not, 
for all that, loosen the firm grip the man had 
taken of the reins on both sides of its foaming 
mouth. The droshka pulled up instantly, the 
Tsar springing out almost before the wheels had 
stopped ; the crowds surged up and around in a 
moment ; the aides-de-camp were upon the spot 
almost as quickly as the Tsar himself, 

‘What madman is this?’ cried Dostoief. ‘Be 
calm, your Majesty ; ’tis but an accident.’ 

‘Is the poor fellow hurt?’ asked Alexander IT. 

- ‘Not much, sire,’ said the sufferer himself, still 
holding on tightly to the horse’s mouth. 

‘Good God, your Majesty, exclaimed Dostoief, 
‘it is Philipof again !’ 

‘Stop !’ said the Tsar. ‘Your name, sir?’ 

‘Philipof, late of the Okhotsk, late also of the 
fortress-prison,’ added Sasha foolishly. 

‘So. And the meaning of this, sir, quickly 
please ?” 

‘The meaning is, your Majesty, said Sasha, 
wincing as the horse plunged about and twisted 
his broken shin-bone—‘ the meaning is that your 
servants would afford me no other way of ap- 
proaching you, and it is absolutely necessary to 
warn you of a certain danger to your person.’ 

‘Dostoief,’ said the Tsar, ‘assist the police in 
keeping the people to the pavement; you too, 


Dolgorouki and Orlof. I wish to speak privately 
with this gentleman,’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, be careful, sire!’ said 
Dostoief. 

The Tsar glanced angrily at his aide-de-camp, 
but said nothing. He stepped close to Philipof, 
however, and graciously bade him speak. 

Sasha explained, in a very few words, that the 
Grand Theatre was at this moment the rendez- 
vous of deadly conspirators, and that in entering 
the building the Tsar would, in all human prob- 
ability, be going to his doom. ‘For God’s sake, 
turn back, sire, and do not attend the opera 
to-night !’ he ended. 

Alexander stood a moment in deep thought. 

‘And how do you come to know of this?’ he 
asked. 

Sasha explained that he had accidentally be- 
friended a woman who had been selected as one 
of the chief actors in the projected tragedy, but 
who had chosen suicide rather than obedience to 
the bloody mandate of the society to which she 
belonged. 

‘Holy mother of the Lord!’ said Alexander, 
crossing himself devoutly. ‘And where is this 
woman—dead 

‘She is sought by the police, sire,’ said Sasha, 
blushing. 

‘Man, you shall show me this woman, and I 
will bless her with my hands,’ said the Tsar with 
emotion. ‘As for you, Philipof, it is in my mind 
that you have been treated like a dog from be- 
ginning to end. Why have you exerted yourself 
to do me this service ?’ 

‘Iam no conspirator, your Majesty ; I have no 
sympathy with murderers and assassins, though I 
may have my own grievance. 

‘And have you any proof of this frightful story 
of the theatre? I think that I believe you with- 
out it; but it would not become me to act upon 
every breath of warning that cowards or madmen 
supply. My court is full of the former; and how 
do I know that you yourself are not of the 
latter 

‘Send down to the Grand Theatre and arrest— 
no, they may be unwilling victims, just as my 
friend was. Promise to spare their lives, sire, 
and punish only those who have betrayed 
them !’ 

‘I promise it. Let me know, if you can, where 
the conspirators are placed. They shall be searched 
on leaving the theatre. Do not fear; I shall be 
merciful to the victims, though not to those who 
have sacrificed them.’ 

Philipof described accurately the row of stalls 
in which the armed conspirators were placed, and 
gave also the position, as nearly as he could, of 
those who stood and waited in corridor and en- 
trance-hall. 

*Philipof, said the Tsar with emotion, ‘I pre- 
suppose your innocence of all you have been 
accused of, and I ask you to forgive me. Thank 
you; I see that you do so. Now I shall embrace 
you before the people, and later they shall learn 
that Alexander knows how to reward a faithful 
servant.’ 

With these words the Tsar took Philipof 
in his arms and kissed him three times, to the 
great wonder of all who saw, but who had not 
heard the discussion ; and from that day to this 
the little bridge on which Tsar and servant were 
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reunited, after ig 2 of misunderstanding, has 
been known as the Kissing Bridge. 

After which Alexander II. helped the limping 
—— into his own droshka, and drove away 
rapidly with him towards the palace. 


NICKEL AND COBALT. 
By T. L. 

Or all the metals hitherto discovered there are 
none more interesting from certain points of 
view than nickel and cobalt. There is a scien- 
tific mystery surrounding them that has never 
been solved, and is not likely to be explained 
for many years to come, Although they possess 
very distinct properties, and form salts of very 
different colours, they have exactly the same 
combining number (295); and this number 
approaches that of iron (28), the commonest 
metal, with the exception, perhaps, of aluminium, 
that exists in the crust of the earth, They are 
also, like iron, attracted by the magnet. 

Moreover, they are invariably present in 
those masses of metal called meteoric iron, or 
aerolites, which occasionally fall from the skies 
upon the surface of our earth, The fall of 
these aerolites generally occurs in broad day- 
light, when the sky is clear and the sun 
shining brightly. A stream of cloud, or metallic 
vapour, appears in the air, and a noise like the 
loudest thunder is heard after the whizzing of 
the aerolite, constituting one of the most terri- 
fying phenomena it is possible to behold. 

It is not yet known whence these iron masses 
come. They have been seen to fall upon the 
earth from the most remote periods of antiquity 
up to the present time; mention is made of 
them by the oldest Greek and Latin authors. 
Some writers suppose them to be shot out of vol- 
canoes in the moon, others think that they come 
from the sun. Among modern authors we find 
it suggested that meteoric iron may be launched 
from volcanoes on the earth ; some believe that 
aerolites form a circle round the globe like the 
ring of the planet Saturn, fragments of which, 
from time to time, fall to the earth’s surface ; 
and many profess that they are minute plan- 
etary bodies which revolve in elliptic orbits 
around the sun, and that, when our planet 
happens to approach near to these orbits, 
metallic fragments varying in size from the 
dimensions of a hazel-nut to those of a wheel- 
barrow or a cart are suddenly attracted to the 
earth and fall through the atmosphere with the 
terrific phenomena already mentioned. 

Fortunately such events are very rare; but 
it has been computed that at least one of such 
falls occurs every year upon some part of the 
globe. When one of these pieces of iron is 
picked up, or dug up (for they are generally 
forced to a certain depth into the soil by the 
velocity of their fall), it is always possible to 
discover that it is a piece of meteoric iron, even 
when it has not been seen to fall; for, on being 


submitted to analysis, it is invariably found 
to contain nickel, the amount of which may 
vary from about one to ten per cent. ; but what- 
ever the proportion, it is always there, and is 
never found in any other kind of iron. 

The discovery of the metal nickel was made 
in a very curious manner. In the numerous 
mines of copper worked for ages past in various 
parts of Germany and Bohemia, a heavy 
mineral of a reddish-brown colour, somewhat 
like that of copper, is frequently met with ; 
and the old miners were much disappointed 
when they came upon it, for they knew by 
bitter experience that it yielded no copper, and 
they were obliged to throw it away as waste. 
Hence they gave it the name of kupfer-nickel 
or ‘false copper” It was an old Swedish 
chemist, named Hjerne, who first described this 
disappointing mineral in a book on the Art 
of detecting Metals, which he published in 1694. 
But long after this it was generally considered 
to be an ore of copper, but an ore which no 
one knew how to treat in order to get the 
copper out of it. The fact is that, in spite of 
its fine coppery appearance, this kupfer-nickel 
contains no copper at all. It was reserved 
for Cronstedt, an eminent Swedish mineralogist, 
to discover, in 1751, that it contained a new 
metal, to which he gave the name of nickel. 
And a most interesting metal it has proved, 
destined not very long after its discovery to 
give rise to the important trade in German silver 
which has employed and still employs thou- 
sands of hands and millions of money. The 
‘false copper’ was found to consist of this 
new metal nickel and of arsenic in nearly 
equal proportions. 

In the days of Cronstedt analytical chemistry 
was not so far advanced as at present, so that 
it is not astonishing to find that two well- 
known French chemists, Professor Sage and M. 
Monnet, denied that kupfer-nickel contained 
any new metal; and they openly asserted that 
it consisted only of ordinary substances that 
could be perfectly well separated by proper 
methods. This denial aroused the curiosity of 
another Swedish chemist, the illustrious Berg- 
man, from whom the great Berzelius derived 
much of his chemical knowledge, to examine 
this kupfer-nickel with the greatest care. 
This was done in the year 1775. He suc- 
cessfully refuted the assertions of the French 
chemists, and confirmed in every respect the 
views of Cronstedt. Moreover, he first obtained 
the new metal nickel in a comparatively pure 
state, and described its curious properties, its 
white colour, its hardness, its difficult fusion, 
its magnetic attraction, and its beautiful green 
salts, It then attracted a great deal of attention, 
and many treatises were written upon it, one of 
the best and most exhaustive being that of 
the German physicist, Richter, in 1804, 

Such is the brief history of the discovery of 
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nickel, which is very similar to that of cobalt.! duction of ‘German silver? which is now a 
This was achieved by another Swedish chemist, | very important branch of metallurgy. 

Brandt, in 1733. Here also the new metal was) There are many kinds of German silver— 
evil spirit’ o 1e German miners—a gray | stlber—but they all contain rather more than 
metallic, heavy mineral, that was very annoying | half their weight of copper and about a quarter 
to the miners when met with in their copper | of their weight of nickel with the same amount 
ike appearance, it yielded no copper, nor any- | Master of the Mint at Paris, found that if the 

C >. Cc ne a sive. an 

covery, and this new metal cobalt finally came | inferior kinds are made for the commoner mond 
into prominence by the large number of in- | poses. The best kind takes a high polish, and 
vestigations to which it gave rise. As in the | tarnishes less readily than silver; it is a white 
cobalt and arsenic, ver since the fifteenth parts of copper to four parts of nickel and 
oe Pate this > of cobalt had been | three and a half parts of zine. But probably 
used in different parts of Europe to give glass | all has not yet been done in this direction ; an 
and porcelain a_ beautiful blue colour w rich | alloy of this kind is known which contains 
has never been surpassed. These two metals’ fifteen per cent. of nickel, and is remarkable 
usually accompany each other in the mines;! for its malleability and whiteness, It may be 
in some lodes the nickel predominates, in others | drawn into wires or rolled into sheets of any 
the —_ —, the ores are separated and | thickness, and is well adapted for ornamental 
treated accordingly. work of every description. 

Iron, nickel, ‘and cobalt are the only three) Nickel is difficult to obtain in a perfectly 
metals that can be converted into magnetic | pure state, and the metal as found in commerce 
needles such as that used in the mariner’s com- | sometimes contains less than sixty and seldom 
pass. Of these, iron appears to be the best | more than eighty-eight per cent. of pure metal. 
suited for this purpose, and if either of the | Of late years absolutely pure nickel has been sue- 
other two contains admixture ot its from means 
magnetic property disappears entirely. 1en | of electricity, and is now largely used in elec- 
pure, both nickel and cobalt will form horseshoe a ys. R i 
magnets little inferior to those of steel. Thecom-| The metal cobalt is not put to any use at 
= sraonsion: of nickel and cobalt has always | present; the beautiful blue colour (cobalt blue, 

en looked upon as a very difficult process, on | or smalt) which we all know so well, was long 
account of the similarity of their properties, and ,ago discovered by calcining cobalt ore with 
a great number of more or less complicated sand (silica). It is a silicate of cobalt, exten- 
methods have been described for this purpose ;' sively used for colouring glass and porcelain, 
but the writer showed some years ago that it can! for tinting newly-washed linen by being mixed 
be accomplished with ease % means of a salt with the starch, for the preparation of artists’ 
called xanthate of potash. he process would | colours, for destroying or effacing the yellow 
be too expensive, perhaps, on the large scale, | colour of writing paper, &c. The salts of cobalt 
it is the laboratory. roperty ; solution they are 

ome time back a new ore of nickel, a a beautiful pink, but when dried up and quite 
silicate of nickel and magnesium, was found in! devoid of poral they are blue. Phe Tittle 
New Caledonia, and latterly the same ore has ‘weather prophets’ sold in the shops, represent- 
been discovered in Canada. It is called Gar-| ing the figure of a young lady, the skirt of 
nierite, the of its discoverer, and turns pink blue as 
now actively worked as an important source of -the weather is going to be wet or dry, are 
this valuable metal which is now being used with made by soaking the material of the skirt in 
effect, the steel, to harden the salt of cobalt. 
the armour plates for warships. About the latter end of the last century 

For ages past the Chinese have produced an people used to amuse themselves by writing 
alloy of copper and nickel, called in their with what was called ‘sympathetic ink.” This 
language ‘white copper, the exportation of was a dilute solution of chloride of cobalt ; the 
which was always strictly forbidden, and its | writing disappears when cold, but returns with 
process of manufacture kept secret. A curious a greenish tint every time it is warmed. The 
property of this alloy is that when a small bar | writer recollects an old professor of chemistry 
of it is suspended by a string and struck with showing him a landscape drawn in ordinary 
more than a thousand yards. By some means, but when placed before the fire and_ heated, 
a specimen of this curious compound metal , the leaves of the trees and the grass all turned 
was obtained by a Scotch chemist, the late Dr | green, and it then represented a bright picture 
than half its weight of copper, a large amount of and is realised by painting over the leaves and 
nickel, with some zinc, and a very little iron. | grass with a weak solution of chloride of cobalt. 
The Chinese evidently obtained it by smelt- In olden times this pink solution used to be 
ing together a mixture of copper ore and nickel obtained by heating cobalt ore with aqua reyia, 
ore. The same practice was put in operation long before the metal cobalt was discovered. 
in Germany, and gradually led up to the pro-} To give some idea of the intensity of the 
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rich blue colour given by cobalt, we should | which, though apparently uninjured, hung back- 
state that pure white glass is coloured blue by | wards in a horrible manner whenever any 
the addition of one- thousandth part of oxide | ovement upon his own part deprived it of 
of cobalt, and that as little as one twenty-thou- 
sandth part will impart a perceptible azure | support. He had chafed the cold hands and 
tint covered the stiffening body with his own coat. 
For a long time it has been thought that But so far all exertions had resulted in nothing. 
the tint With a sigh he looked up as the newcomers 
tesselated pavement was due to oxide of cobalt, | anproached, and ask diy. * Hav. 
and though this has been doubted, because py * 
cobalt is said never to have been detected \2 | There were two or three, who hastily came to 


| his relief, making such short, brief examination 


colour, and its detection in ancient glass and ‘as the circumstances permitted. Only, however, 
enamelled tiles is no easy matter. Though some ‘at last to confirm the fears which Ernest had 
of these blue tints may perhaps have been | felt. 

obtained from iron and copper ores, there is, ‘The man is quite dead. The spine is broken, 
great probability that many of the finest of Mr Mayor, the eldest of the trio announced, 
them were really ag Posey cobalt ore. Such, ,addressing him who had done the fearful deed. 
: be ‘But the man showed no symptom of guilt or 
|remorse now. His manner was calm and col- 


the blue ornaments found on some mummies, 7 ; 

which after so many centuries have lost noth- ected, far more 80 than that of Mannering, as he 
ing of their brilliancy. The ancient Chinese turned authoritatively to a policeman who formed 
gave to their porcelain the same fine blue he of the party. 

colour long before cobalt ores or the art of | ‘Take that man into custody,’ he ordered, 
eres smalt became known in Europe. | pointing to Ernest. ‘As I told you, gentlemen,’ 
The blue colour of the beautiful Portland Vase addressing the physicians, who had risen to 
their feet by this time, ‘I witnessed the whole 
the possession of the Barberini family in Italy. 

It was purchased in 1770 for a’ thousand | ‘What?’ burst from Mannering’s lips, ‘Hands 


guineas by Sir William Hamilton, British | off’ to the constable. ‘You say that it was I—J 
Ambassador at Naples, and came afterwards into | who pushed that poor creature over?’ 
the possession of the Duchess of Portland. In| The Mayor nodded. ‘Certainly,’ he said. 
1810 the Duke of Portland, one of the trustees | ‘Jennings, do your duty” 
of the British Museum, allowed it to be placed| But Mannering, already shaken and unnerved, 
_ for exhibition ; but in 1845 a man named | eouid not for the moment steady himself under 
illiam Lloyd smashed it to pieces. It has sati TI ‘et had 
since been most carefully repaired, but is now | 
no longer exhibited to the public. although he had not until this moment been 
conscious of the fact, cleared off, in the sudden, 
unaccountable fashion that sea-fogs do frequently 
O’ER SEA AND LAND. vanish, and the moon was shining down brilliantly 
upon the group. Its beams fell full upon the livid 
features of the dead, lighting up also Ernest’s pale 
Ernest MANNERING was no coward. Yet the face, and revealing to him the attitude of the 
next half-hour was one of which the remembrance | people around him, who were regarding him with 
has never faded. To his nerves, shaken by the | mingled horror and curiosity. Only his accuser 
recent catastrophe, there was a horror in the deep | was standing back in the shadow. 
chalk cutting, through which he rushed with a} ‘But it was you,’ he exclaimed, ‘you who did 
speed born of the assurance that slowly he could | it. Not I! Why should I? I never saw him 
not go at all; and a nightmare-like oppression | before in my life. Until to-night I was ignorant 
in the succeeding run over slippery shingle and | that such a person as Jehan’ 
yielding sand that seemed to do their utmost to| ‘At least you are acquainted with his name,’ 
impede his progress. But he reached the place | remarked the Mayor drily, taking prompt advan- 
at last. tage of the incautious admission. And the police- 
About twenty minutes later a number of | man added ‘You'd better say nothing. It’ll all 
artisans, accompanied by one or two gentlemen, | tell again’ yer by-and-by” Which, after the 
and guided by the man whose cowardly assault | mistake he had just made, seemed to poor Ernest 
had sent Jehan to his doom, came within | only the truth. Yet the charge was too ridiculous, 
sight of Ernest, still kneeling beside the motion- | surely, to stand for a moment in the light of 
less figure. He had been using every effort to | inquiry. 
restore some sort of animation to the frame! However, he went now, without further resist- 
which lay so helplessly prone. Hoping against | ance, in the direction that his captors indicated, 
hope, he had poured salt water over the rigid | the feeling still strongly upon him that he must 
features, and endeavoured to raise the head | be walking in some strange, uncanny dream. Out 
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of the chaos of his ideas he could bring no sort 
of order, the only notion that occurred persistently 
being that he must see Ellis and that at once. 
If any man could help him—not but what help 
would be easy enough—that man was Ellis, 

But they were convoying him to Upton jail. 
And by the time that that dismal abode was 
reached the hour was almost midnight and quite 
too late for an interview. The moments of dark- 
ness had to be endured as best they might. And 
not until Dick, in response to a hurried line 
scrawled upon one of Ernest’s visiting-cards, came 
to him the next morning did much comfort ac- 
crue. Then, however, the mere sight of Richard’s 
familiar face and the sound of Tomkins’s well- 
known voice went far to clear his brain. He 
was able to meet them with sufficient calmness, 
assisted thereto by the fact that the policeman 
who had carried his note had already given to 
his friends the outline of the tale, and they ac- 
cordingly arrived prepared to be as righteously 
indignant as even Mannering could desire. 

‘Tell all about the affair, old chap. Spit it out! 
Best thing, was Dick’s prescription. ‘Chums’ll 
see you through. Friend Ford, the Mayor, mixed 
up, bobby says.’ 

Whereupon Ernest proceeded to give the whole 
story, from the moment when he first distin- 
guished the voices upon the cliff to the instant 
of Ford’s almost passionate appeal to him as a 
witness, and so on to the present hour. His 
audience of two listened with scarcely a word 
until, when he had reached a conclusion, Tomkins 
asked a question : 

‘Do you think he meant to kill the fellow ?’ 
he said, 

‘I really can’t tell you,’ was the reply, after a 
thoughtful pause. ‘Any sane man must have 
foreseen the result of a blow. But Ford was 
madly angry. Yet his words, “ You shall never 
tell,” and his treatment of me’—— 

‘Look fishy. Verdict manslaughter though, 
not murder,’ pronounced Ellis. ‘Beast, any 
way.’ 

‘That he is, from Ernest, with conviction. 
‘And here’s Katie’s birthday only a fortnight 
off” he wound up. ‘Oh, you don’t know about 
Katie, to Tomkins, ‘but Dick can tell you. For 
months and months I’ve been as cautious as—as 
an owl, with his usual beautiful aptitude for 
metaphor. ‘And now’ 

‘Oh, keep up pecker! Never say die. Don’t 
cave in like this, were Ellis’s blurted out attempts 
at consolation. ‘Be brought before magistrates 
to-morrow. Inquest Tuesday too. All come out. 
Shall wire for Caxton down from town. Better 
be at inquest. Couldn’t have cleverer counsel.’ 

‘Besides, haven’t you business with Ford in 
the morning, Ellis?’ suggested Tomkins. ‘ You 
might see if anything could be made out of the 
worthy then.’ At which proposition, however, 
though he said nothing, Ellis shook his head. 

‘Anyhow it’s a horrible charge, exclaimed 
Ernest despondently. ‘To think 1’d never seen 
the unfortunate chap in my life before, and yet 
to be accused of murdering him! What will 
Katie say? As to Mr Denovan’—— 

And, indeed, the effect which the charge might 
have upon those two minds was the main topic of 
Mannering’s meditations during the rest of that 
weary Sunday. Knowing the vicar’s prejudices 


as he did, he could not but fear that Mr Denovan 
was likely to regard the affair with no merciful 
cyes—even, perhaps, with scant justice. Of course 
he himself would be set at liberty upon the 
morrow. But would the taint of a prison and 
his connection with that bugbear of the clergy- 
man’s soul—a row, not alone be suflicient to bar 
against him the door of Katie’s home? Over and 
over again he assured himself that the idea of 
such ridiculous unreasonableness was quite libel- 
lous. And as often did the same notion recur, 
with added force, ten minutes later. But of any 
more tangible obstacle than the vicar’s opposition 
Ernest did not as yet seriously dream. 

Ellis, however, was not without grave doubts 
as to what the finding of the coroner’s jury might 


prove to be. As Mannering had very truly re- | 


marked in the course of their discussion, ‘In 
little potty holes like this the natives stick by 
each other like —like oysters. The jury will 
declare it murder, and the magistrate will follow 
suit. Between the lot I shall be squashed.’ Now, 
Ernest, though he said it, did not in the least 
believe it. But Dick was not so certain. 

As to the business meeting which had been the 
originating cause of all the woe, that was clearly 
impracticable now. It would never do for the 
solicitor for the defence to be seeking private 
interviews with the witness for the prosecution, 
especially when that witness had already dis- 

layed such powers of fabricating evidence. 
Therefore must that opportunity for diplomacy be 
relinquished, And it was not until the prisoner 
was brought into court for examination that Ford 
and Ellis met face to face. 

Unhappily for Ernest, the result of that ex- 
amination did nothing to relieve his anxieties. 
Formal testimony alone was taken. The Mayor 
swore without flinching that he had unwittingly 
disturbed the prisoner and the unknown dead 
man whilst engaged in heated dispute, and re- 
gretted that he had been just too late to prevent 
the crime. No trace of hesitation or of nervous- 
ness did he display, unless the continual twisting 
of his signet-ring could be construed as a symptom 
of such. And Ernest listened to this strange per- 
version of the truth with an almost bursting 
heart. Then he found himself remanded, still in 
custody, for a week—in other words, until after 
the opening of the inquest—bail being decisively 
refused. 

Just a short conversation was that afterwards 


held between lawyer and client, Ernest and his | 


jidus Achates, Only one idea seemed to possess 
the lover, and he could talk of little else. 

‘It will be in all the papers to-night, Dick. 
For Heaven’s sake go and tell Katie before she 
sees it in print !’ 

‘Of course, of course. There, old chap, there, 
there,’ soothing his friend with almost womanly 
tenderness, Ernest indeed was perturbed and 
disappointed beyond expression by a mode of pro- 
cedure which he had never anticipated. ‘Splendid 
counsel Caxton. Rely on his ‘cuteness, First- 
class at cross-examination, Be down to-morrow.’ 

But Ernest was intent upon other things. 

‘Old Denovan won’t listen to a word of sense,’ 
he assured his envoy miserably, ‘He’s certain to 
take the very blackest view of things. Don’t let 
him poison her mind, Dick, even if he’s set on 
believing the worst himself’ 
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Nor did events fail to prove the prophecy 
and the warning to be both sufficiently correct. 
When Ellis arrived at the vicarage and, in the 

sition of ambassador, unfolded his news, 

atie’s guardian showed inexorable bitterness. 

‘IT have had my doubts for some time, ever 
since, indeed, I found where and in what society 
—you must pardon my plainness of speech, sir, if 
you are yourself a member of that club—Mr 
Mannering passed his time. Now my fears are 
realised but too fully,’ 

‘Done nothing wrong,’ declared Ellis, who, in 
spite of previous notice, was decidedly astounded 
at the clergyman’s flinty aspect. As to Katie, he 
dared scarcely look at her. One glance, indeed, 
he had given, during the recital of the tale, at 
her white, frightened face. But he had not yet 
ventured upon a second. ‘All lies—old Ford’s 
lies, Desperate rough to round upon him like 
this. See?’ 

The vicar, who preferred that plainness of 
speech should be confined strictly to himself, 
drew up his fine figure stiffly. 

‘Tam the best judge of my own actions. And 
I stand besides in loco parentis, sir, to one very 
dear to me. I shall be obliged to you if you will 
convey to Mr Mannering the expression of m 
desire in future to have no further dealings with 
a—a—gentleman whose name has been mixed up 
with such an outrage. Even if acquitted there is 
always a stigma—always a stigma.’ 

At this point, however, there occurred an in- 
terruption, To allow, in silence, that her own 
imprisoned Ernest should be pained by a message 
of this sort; to see, without protest, her whole 
hopes of happiness in life thus shattered, was 
meekness beyond Katie’s power to display. 

‘Uncle,’ she said—and as she spoke she went 
bravely up to Ellis’s side, as though recognising 
in him Ernest’s champion—‘ Uncle, you can, of 
course, prevent us from seeing each other. But 
that would be useless and unkind too, wouldn’t 
it, when we shall go on loving each other all 
through, for ever and ever and ever?’ 

Not even her pleading, however, availed. The 
decree had gone forth, and the vicar would abide 
by it. Ellis quitted the vicarage with Mannering’s 
dismissal as Mr Denovan’s ultimatum, But he 
carried away too a word from Katie. 

‘I shan’t say I trust him, because that would 
be an insult, she said, with a little lifting of her 
head that Ellis thought the most fascinating thing 
he had seen for a long while. ‘He knows r could 
not doubt him. But tell him, please, that I love 
him more and more every hour, 


FLANNELETTE. 


In the history of modern trade it may be safely 
said that no textile article has in so short a time 
become so widely known and used as Flannel- 
ette. The name is now a household word, though 
fifteen years ago it was almost unknown ; to-day 
the article is in use in almost every household in 
the kingdom, and it is shipped in large quantities 
to all parts of the world. 

Lawsuits have been fought over the name ; 
chambers of commerce have passed numerous 


spondents have waged mimic warfare about it. 
In fact the great opposition it received from rival 
industries served, in the early stages of its 
growth, as its best advertisement. Now it needs 
no advertising ; its worth has recommended it to 
all housewives ; and there is little question that, 
though of rapid growth, the trade te become a 
permanent one. 
Thanks to rival industries, every one knows 
that flaunelettes contain no wool, but the public 
are still mainly ignorant as to what constitutes a 
flannelette. Flannelette (or flannellette) is made 
from the best quality long-staple American 
cotton ; and, with the exception of the superior 
— of the material, there is nothing to 
istinguish a piece of flannelette from any 
ordinary sort of cotton cloth when it leaves 
the loom. It is in the further process of 
manipulation that the special character is given 
to it. It will therefore be needless to follow 
the weaving processes, because that deals with 
another branch of the subject. 
After leaving the weaver, whether it is to be 
a fancy stripe for dress or tennis wear, a homely 
domestic pattern, or gray cloth for dyeing and 
printing fancy colours and designs, all must first 
go to the raising room, to undergo the pro- 
cess of raising; and it is here that the special 
character is given to the cloth that makes it a 
flannelette. 

At one time hundreds of acres of land in Eng- 
land were devoted to the cultivation of the teasel 
plant, which will no doubt be familiar to most 
readers, These were used in the woollen mills, 
for the purpose of putting a nap or pile on cloth ; 
and to the present day certain classes of woollen 
cloths can only be raised on a teasel-gig, which 
consists of a framework round which the teasels 
are tightly fixed, The machine when used is set 
in motion, and the cloth required to be raised 
travels over the machine, the needle-points of the 
teasel scratching the surface of the cloth as the 
machine revolves. 

It will easily be seen that this was an expensive 
and cumbrous process, and at last the mechanical 
teasel, or raising-machine, was invented, which 
consisted of large cylinders round which were 
fixed, by means of a leather or gutta-percha base, 
vast numbers of needle-points, technically known 
as cards. These are set revolving at a great speed | 
against the fibre of the cloth as it travels over 
the machine, raising a long nap or pile on the 
surface. With this machine it became possible 
to raise cotton goods ; but, owing to the construe- 
tion of the machine, only strong, heavy cloths 
could be raised, and the trade was confined to 
lambskins, moleskins, and similar heavy makes 
of cloth. 

In December 1884, Mr Edward Moser of Bonn- 
on-the-Rhine patented in England and other 
countries an entirely new principle for raising- 
machines, The old teasel-gigs and the later rais- 
ing-machines obtained their effect by working 
directly against the cloth, literally combing the 
surface to raise the nap, thus tending to weaken 
the cloth, and making it impossible to raise any 
but the strongest heavy makes. 

In place of one, two, or three large carded 
cylinders revolving in the opposite direction to 
that in which the cloth travelled, the new 
machine contained fourteen carded rollers of 


resolutions concerning it ; and newspaper corre- 
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small diameter, revolving at a very high rate 
of speed round a central drum moving in the 
same direction as the cloth. The cloth in travel- 
ling over the machine is brought into only slight 
contact with the cards, and is gently brushed or 
whipped to produce the nap, instead of dragged 
as in the old process. 

The result is that all classes of cloth can be 
manipulated on the machines without damage to 
the texture ; indeed, owing to the felting process 
that the threads undergo, it may be said that the 
cloth is almost as strong when raised as when it 
leaves the loom. 

It is interesting to note that the flocks or 
waste made by the machines in raising, which 
ten years ago were burned in the boiler-fires as 
useless, are now a considerable source of revenue 
to the manufacturer, being used for filling cushions, 
mixing with woollen flocks for bedding, upholstery, 
and numerous other purposes, 

It is, then, to the introduction of the Moser 
machine that we may attribute the commence- 
ment of the great flannelette industry. 

When the trade began to develop in 1886 the 
necessity arose for a general trade-name for the 
article, as the inconvenience of each manufacturer 
calling it by a different name is obvious ; without 
any private arrangement, but by general usage, 
the word ‘Flannelette’ was chosen as most de- 
scriptive; and the name at once took the 
fancy. 

o doubt the word was used by some in the 
first instance to convey the idea that flannelette 
was made partly from wool, and to further this 
idea fancy flannel designs were imitated. But this 
did not last long ; flannelette soon took a stand of 
its own; and in beauty of colouring and variety 
of design has surpassed its rival. 

When first brought into popular notice, the 
trade was entirely in the hands of a few manu- 
facturers who had faith in its capabilities. Most 
of them looked upon it as being only a passing 
fashion, and hesitated to embark capital in 
machinery for its manufacture. The wisdom of 
the few, however, has been proved; prejudice 
has had to give way to facts, and at the present 
time the trade finds employment for thousands 
of workpeople. Not only has it given an impetus 
to the weaving trade, but a great number of 
the Lancashire dyers and printers are employed 
almost entirely in its production. 

In going through a flannelette factory the 
visitor is astonished to see the number of pro- 
cesses each piece of cloth undergoes, the great 
value of the machinery employed, and the 
number of workmen through whose hands the 
cloth passes before it is ready for the public. 

After leaving the loom, it begins its progress as 
a flannelette in the raising-room. This is a long, 
lofty room filled with machinery. In this room 
none of the overhead shafting and pulleys com- 
monly to be seen in a mill are in use—all the 
machines are driven from beneath the flooring ; 
the power is derived from a Tangye engine in an 
adjoining room, and is transmitted to the machines 
by means of rope-driving beneath the floor, thus 
reducing the vibration of the atmosphere, and 
allowing the fluff to fall underneath the machines, 
instead of rising into the air and entering the 
lungs of the workers. 


In this room are a dozen or more machines, | 


each costing over three hundred pounds; the 
room is fireproof, and, as an additional precaution, 
beside each machine is a hose-pipe, with instan- 
taneous attachment in case of fire. These pre- 
cautions save the owner some fifty per cent. upon 
his insurance premiums. 

All sorts and qualities of cloth are being raised, 
and it is very interesting to watch the changes 
they undergo as they pass through the machines 
time after time, until they are raised sufficiently. 
When raised, the cloth is passed into an adjoining 
room, where it is stitched one piece to another, 
forming what may be called ropes of cloth many 
miles in length ; from this room the cloth travels 
by mechanical means to the bleach-house, or croft, 
as it is still called. 

Here the cloth is deluged with clean water, next 
squeezed between enormous wooden rollers ; then 
it is passed into large kiers, or kettles, shut up, 
and boiled with steam at high pressure for hours, 
taken out, and washed with water again. After- 
wards it is treated with bleaching agents, then 
with more water again, and so on for several days, 
until at last, when it finally leaves the bleach- 
house, it is as white as the driven snow. 

From the bleach-house the cloth is next taken 
to the dye-house to be dyed, and here we see—in 
place of the spotless cleanness of the bleach-house 
—colour everywhere. The floors are running 
with colour, the hands and clothing of the work- 
men are stained with it, and if the spectator is a 
stranger to the process of modern dyeing, his eyes 
are bewildered with the amazing variety and 
beauty of the colours of the cloth | i about in 
all directions. 

The machines used for dyeing cloth, which are 
of a very simple character compared to those used 
for most of the other operations, are called jis, 
and the cloth dyers are known as jiggers. When 
the cloth has gone through the jigs the requisite 
number of times to produce the shade required, it 
is pressed by rollers, to discharge as oak of the 
superfluous moisture as possible, and then dried 
by the process of passing over a number of copper 
cylinders, heated by steam. 

If it should be desired that the cloth, when 
dried, is to be finished off as a dyed flannelette, 
it is sent back to the raising-room, to be again 
raised, for the purpose of straightening the nap, 
which has been disarranged by the many processes 
it has undergone, and then it is passed on to the 
making-up room. 

We have now followed the cloth in its various 
stages —through the raising-room, bleach-croft, 
om dye-house. If the dyed cloth is to be printed, 
we must follow it a stage farther to the printing- 
room ; but before doing so, let us visit the colour- 
shop and the copper store-room. The work of 
the occupants of the first room is important and 
indispensable to the beautiful art of cloth-print- 
ing, for here it is that all the chemicals and 
colours are mixed ready for the use of the printers. 
Adjoining this room is the laboratory, where the 
chemist tests his colours and checks the quality 
and strength of all chemicals supplied to the 
works. 

In the copper store-room, stacks upon stacks of 
copper rollers are ranged in long lines, like rows 
of artillery. Each roller will weigh over a 
hundredweight ; and when we consider that the 
cost of engraving a roller varies from thirty 
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shillings to twelve pounds, exclusive of the artist’s | and massacre in Armenia. True—most sanguinary 


charge for drawing the design, and that for the 
flannelette trade alone some hundreds of rollers 
are required, it will be seen that a small fortune 
has to be sunk in copper alone. 

Although the local exhibitions have made 
ealico-printing machinery familiar to many, we 
may say that the design to be printed is sunk on 
the copper, not raised, as in letterpress printing. 
By an arrangement of revolving brushes, the 
colour is applied to the copper roller, which re- 
volves against a set of sharp knives, technically 
called ‘doctors.’ These knives scrape all colour 
from the copper, except in the a part, the 
roller passes against the cloth to be printed as it 
moves over a padded drum, and the design en- 
graved upon the copper is impressed on the cloth ; 
the colour is dried, as the cloth travels over the 
machine, by means of hot air or cylinders heated 
by steam. Then, after leaving the printing 
machine, it passes through several chemical pro- 
cesses which serve to fix and intensify the colour. 
Printing-machines vary in price according to the 
number of colours that may be printed at one 
operation, from a comparatively simple single- 
colour machine to one that will print sixteen 
colours, which is a marvel of the machinist’s 
art. 

From the printing-room the cloth finds its way 
to the making-up room. The stripe that has been 
raised and finished only, the deed cloth that has 
come from the dye-house, and the print that has 
been through every process, meet on common 
ground here to be measured and made up to suit 
the tastes of the various markets for which the 
goods are intended. 

When the visitor, having finished his ramble 
through the works, arrives at the making - up 
room, he is able to see all the different sorts of 
cloth in the finished state, and it is possible for 
an experienced eye to tell, by the style in which 
any particular lot of goods is made up, what part 
of the world they are going to. 

In looking round at the soft, fleecy goods, with 
all their variety of design and colour, so attractive 
to the eye and pleasing to the touch, it is not 
difficult to understand why flannelette has become 
so popular in such a short time. 

ts cheapness puts it within the reach of the 
porn the best qualities are not much more than 
ialf the price of a common flannel, it does not 
shrink in washing, and wears better than most 
makes of flannel. 


THE TREACHERY OF AFTIZ BEY. 


By F. Vauauan Gipson. 


I, Arriz Bey, ama Turk ; yet for all that I would 
ask the great English nation not to think I am 
therefore a murderer, a ravisher, and a fanatic. 
There are many good Turks—quiet, industrious, 
noble-hearted fellows—whose sole desire is to 
dwell in peace with their Christian brethren, to 
obey the law of Mohammed, and afterwards to 
drink coffee at the bazaar with Greek and 
Armenian alike. 

Aud I, Aftiz Bey, although the bearer of a 
great name, was poor, dwelling in sweet Adrian- 
ople, and knowing but little of anarchy in Crete 


| rumours came to my ears occasionally ; but it was 


generally felt that his Majesty the Sultan was 

engaged in punishing the infidels on account of 

their rapacity and unfaithfulness—a duty which 

I had no doubt must have caused him great 
in. 

But although I was but thirty years of age, and 
notwithstanding the indolence in which the last 
five years have been spent, the blood of a warlike 
race flows in my veins, and the strategy I learnt 
at Toulon has by no means been forgotten. Con- 
sequently, when I was summoned on Easter 
Monday to an audience with his Majesty at 
Yildiz Kiosk, I went there in all haste, regardless 
of expense. Tere at last was my opportunity, for 
although occasionally indolent, I was ambitious. 
Yet I was sorry when ordered to proceed through 
Salonika with a message in cipher to Edhem 
Pasha. I was only thirty —strong, clever, edu- 
cated, patriotic, and ambitious. A great trust 
had been placed in me. Mine was a mission for 
which many a young Turk would have given his 
right hand, or risked his life, for a similar proof 
of royal esteem ; yet I was wretched. What, then, 
was the cause of my wretchedness? I will tell 
you ina few words, I was in love with a Greek 
woman ; and if I succeeded in carrying out my 
orders, the village in which she dwelt would be 
suddenly attacked, as it commanded a position of 
great strategic value. And the chains that bound 
me to Hekla Etorna—independent of love—were 
riveted strong as the bands of Time. Five years 

revious I had been sent on a secret mission by 
zzet Bey into Larissa. While out at Rapsani one 
night taking observations by the light of the 
brightly shining moon I was surrounded by a 
small band of Andarti (professional irregular 
insurgents), bound, and carried into Tyrnavos, 
The chief of this band of Greek patriots was 
Achilles Etorna ; and, once in a stone hut which 
served as a blockhouse, I was subjected to a 
thorough search. The result was conclusive. 
— upon me with a grim, set smile, he 
said : 

‘Courage, spy—thine hour hast almost come— 
thou diest at daybreak.’ 

With the calmness borne of despair at the 
thought of an ignominious death, I pleaded that 
I was an accredited agent of the Sultan, declaring 
with sincerity that a heavy ransom would be 
paid if demanded. With a face sterner than 
fefore—if that were possible—and in a tone of 
biting contempt, he replied : 

‘All is nought, coward, to us. Blood alone 
can expiate thy offence. Make peace with thy 
soul if thou canst; for that purpose these few 
hours are given thee.’ And so he left me with 
his men. 

A Turk feels the dread of approaching death 
quite as much as an Englishman or Frenchman 
—not perhaps in the wild excitement of battle, 
when infused with faith we press on with cries 
of Allah; but to lie on a stone bench tied to a 
staple in the wall like a dog, to see no pity in 
the faces of my captors—then it seems as if death 
has already touched the heart, and after the first 
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roxysm of fear only a numbed feeling of 
Snel remains. For one hour my mind wandered 
rapidly from Trebizond to Toulon—from London 
to Larissa. I saw again in Adrianople the hand- 
some face of my father bending over me in my 
boyhood ; and, when a slight breeze stirred the 
foliage around my prison-house, I almost fancied 
he had come again to kiss me and recite a prayer 
to Allah on my behalf. 

By this time it must have been almost midnight, 
and I dozed. The weight upon my mind seemed 
to press physically upon my limbs as morphia, 
and I not only dozed but slept. 

Suddenly a noise awoke me. It was the grating 
of the hinges in the heavy door. Through a slit 
in the stone wall above my head came a bright 
ray of moonlight which at first nearly blinded 
me, but in a moment I realised my position. 
One’ of the Andarti had brought a pair of scissors, 
and he commenced to cut off the collar of my 
jacket, feeling so sure of the strength of my 
bonds that he left the door open. I moved my 
head obediently as far as I was able; and, after 
this sinister and suggestive act had been com- 
pleted, he turned to go, but at that instant a figure 
passed into the hut and the light coming through 
the door was partially enpel. Then the figure 
came and stood close to my head; and as the 
moonlight streamed through the chink I saw the 
head and face of a noble-looking woman of about 
twenty-one. She could not see my face with 
nearly so much distinctness as I could see hers, 
yet her face softened as she looked down upon 
me, bound and helpless. 

‘At what hour does he die?’ she asked. 

‘At daybreak,’ was the gruff answer. 

‘And is there no hope ? 

‘You know there is none, Hekla Etorna,’ was 
the grim response. 

They passed out, and again I dozed and slept ; 
a rough shake aroused me, and when I was 
freed from the gyves that fettered me, I walked 
firmly out upon the heather. No time was lost. 
A rope was hanging from a tree, and rapidly a 
noose was formed and placed round my neck. 
At a signal from the chief I was hoisted quite 
ten feet from the ground, and then the rope 
broke. With angry exclamations they rushed 
forward. It was a new rope, but the strands had 
been cut nearly through. 

I was partially stunned and dazed, but I could 
hear the buzz of human voices. Some water 
was thrown in my face, and one of the band 
ran for another halter. It was an old one this 
time ; but I had recovered, and again I underwent 
the sickening process preliminary to the final 
pull. At the signal I was again hoisted some 
ten feet, when the strands parted, and again I 
fell heavily upon the soft soil. This time the 
rope had not been tampered with—it had broken 
through old age and rottenness. Then ensued an 
ominous consultation and daggers were fingered 
impatiently, At last, unable to bear the suspense 
any longer, I poured scornful curses upon them— 
curses which so maddened them that they rushed 
upon me with upraised daggers. Painfully I 
stood up, determined to show them that I could 
die bravely, when a figure sprang between me 
and the Andarti. It was the woman I had seen 
in the stone blockhouse, For a moment the 
maddened crew seemed awed. Then, with impre- 


stopped them by a gesture. 

‘Have pity,’ she said; ‘he has already twice 
undergone the agonies of death. 

‘If he died a thousand times,’ said Etorna, ‘it 
would not be too many. He is a spy; so stand 
aside, Hekla, or even my love for thee will not 
save you from my anger. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘have mercy. He is young, 
and knew not perhaps the enormity of this 
offence. When the ague seized you did I not 
nurse you night and day? When your expedition 
against the Albanians failed, did I not enfeeble 
my youth in my efforts to serve you? And now 
when I beg for the life of this man, who has 
suffered more than the pangs of death, you 
threaten me, your daughter, Hekla Etorna.’ 

Achilles Etorna stepped forward with changed 
mien and faltering lip: 

‘Spy,’ he said, ‘promise that you will never 
draw sword against us, and your life will be 
spared,’ For a moment I hesitated, so desperate 
was I; but one look at my preserver decided 
me, 

‘T promise,’ I said, with all my heart. Then 
I was unbound and led into the hun. and soon I 
fell into a deep sleep; again I awoke and heard 
voices. It was some of the Andarti. 

‘The cursed Turk stole my wife—you know 
the rest,’ said one. 

‘Even so,’ said another; ‘and I have sworn 
never to let a Turk live once he was delivered 
into my hands—yet he is to escape.’ 

‘Still, said a third, ‘he is the first to escape, 
and Hekla saved my life. Let him go.’ 

Not without some trepidation did I hear their 
consultation ; and, though I was relieved by their 
departure, sleep had at last quite deserted me. 
Allah was good, however, and thus it was, at ten 
o'clock that morning, I found myself without 
sabre, or sandwich, weary but elated, safely over 
the frontier on my way to Metsovo. The failure 
of my mission in a great measure accounted for 
my living in compulsory idleness at Adrianople. 

But when I found myself once more safe from 
the clutches of the Ethniké Hetairia (a vast secret 
organisation which controls the Andarti and 
sometimes the Evzoni), my mind returned with 
gratitude to Hekla Etorna. Afterwards, for a 
long time at night, I would awake with a start 
at the slightest noise, and for a moment fancy 
that the fair form of Hekla stood at the head of 
my bed. And when I realised that I was safe 
I was so insane as to wish myself back in the 
stone blockhotise merely for the sake of gazing 
once more at that fair, noble face ; but I was 
a Turk, her hereditary enemy, and it was impos- 
sible. Day after day I told myself this, but the 
more I reasoned the greater became my inclination 
to see Hekla, and tell her Greek-like of my 
passion ; and at last, scorning reason, I set out to 
see her. I had been guilty of spending much of 
my slender patrimony in ascertaining the where- 
abouts of this dangerous band of insurgents. 
I will not describe my journey nor the risks I 
underwent of being shot or taken prisoner. After 
watching the blockhouse, in which she resided 
with her father, for many hours, I assured myself 
that she was alone; and, quitting my place of 
concealment, walked boldly to the door, knocked, 
and entered. 
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She was sitting on the floor, her hands clasped 
in front of her, evidently in a brown study ; but 
immediately upon my entrance she sprang up 
and confronted me with flashing eyes and drawn 
dagger. I speak Greek perfectly, and was pre- 

red for this reception. 

‘Hekla,’ said I, ‘do you not remember me?’ 

‘Who are you? How dare you enter here? 
Begone !” 

‘Hekla, nearly eleven months ago you saved 
my life at Tyrnavos. I am Aftiz Bey, whom 
your father called the spy.’ 

Her eyes never softened—they seemed to gleam 
more fiercely, and a smile of contempt passed 
over her face. 

‘And so you have come again to spy, or to take 
my life, or to rob? Are you liar, murderer, or 
thief-—which ?’ 

‘Neither, by the Beard of the Prophet. Grati- 

tude and love brought me hither at the risk of 
my life. I ascertained your whereabouts and 
came to tell you that I would give my life in 
return for what you risked and dared to save 
me. 
She looked at me intently, and her face softened 
again as it had done on the night of my condemna- 
tion when I lay helpless on the stone couch await- 
ing my fate. ‘Then she spoke softly : 

‘It is impossible ; and as to your giving your 
life, there is hardly an Evzonos in the range of 
Olympus who would not give his life for me. 
No—there is only one thing possible, and that 
is for me to see.you safely over the frontier 
before the return of my father, 

But the sight of her had driven my blood into 
flame. I told her how much I loved her; and, 
after a passionate appeal declared my determina- 
tion to see her father rather than go rejected, 
scorned, and hopeless. She was a woman—thie 
colour upon her cheeks grew deeper as I spoke 
of her heroism on that awful morning. She 
had no false modesty ; and she never for a 
moment sought either to belittle her bravery 
or to egg me on in order to hear more compli- 
_ At last, stretching out her hand, she 
said : 

‘Come, I could love you even as you love me ; 
but you must go. Let us start at once,’ 

We crossed the frontier hand-in-hand together ; 
and from that time I have lived upon the hope 
of one day possessing Hekla Etorna. True, I 
was a Turk—one of the hated Osmanli; but her 
father had at last given his permission, and we 
were to emigrate to Crete. There we should 
each dwell among’ our own people, and my 
money would be sufficient to enable us to grow 
and export fine fruits. 

But war reared its ghastly head. For over 
eleven weeks I had heard nothing from Hekla, 
and at last I was summoned to the palace, and 
the rest is known. Attached to a brilliant staff 
under Ghazi Osman, our great hero, I went on 
ahead from Salonika to give my despatch into 
the hands of Edhem. . At places the railway had 
been tampered with, and at last I had to quit it 
and proceed on horseback. Was I the victim 
of fancy and delusion? Over and over again 
when I halted in camp a pale-faced officer came 
WP who seemed to eye me with looks of sinister 
ill-omen. Was I followed? He was evidently 
known, for our officers never failed to treat him 


with respect. At last as I was starting to go on 
to Karadere this man came up to me. 

‘Tell me,’ said he, ‘art thou for Greece ?’ 

His voice seemed strangely familiar—so familiar 
that I trembled with apprehension. 

*No, said I; ‘I go to Edhem, as thou knowest.’ 

‘Then show me the despatch,’ said he, advane- 
ing still nearer. I seized my sword mechanic- 
ally, but he only smiled—such a smile. 

‘You would be surrounded in one moment,’ 
said he. ‘As your superior I again demand to 
see your despatch.’ 

Reader, determined not to encompass the destruc- 
tion of Hekla Ktorna and her Andarti, I had thrown 
it into the Karadar close to Salonika. I was a 
traitor, and my love had turned me into a miser- 
able renegade, I knew then that all was lost. 
Hekla Etorna, life, honour, all were gone—yet 
the fiend at my horse’s head smiled. 

‘Dismount quietly, said he; ‘I want to talk 
to you.” After that was done he laid his hand 
upon my arm and said : 

‘Didst ever hear of Hektor Etorna ?’ 

My heart gave a great leap. Indeed I had, but 
we had never met. 

‘T am he,’ said Hektor. 

Then in suppressed tones he stated that I was 
foolish for not carrying a sham despatch in cipher, 
lest a Turkish officer of authority should demand 
its production, At the same time Hektor pro- 
duced a bogus despatch already prepared. It 
seems that while fishing in the Gulf of Salonika 
his hook had become entangled in some string, 
and when he drew it out of the water he found 
it was my despatch weighted with stones, just as 
I had thrown it in some seven miles higher up 
the river Karadar. 

‘Go now, noble fellow,’ said he, ‘and save my 
tribe. They are acting with some Evzoni a few 
miles north of Arta.’ Soon we parted affection- 
ately, and on I went—alone, but light-hearted. 

As I got nearer the scenes of battle awful 
signs of the carnage confronted me. Heaps of 
dead Turks, Albanians, and Redifs met my eye 
almost continuously on the line of route right 
away through the Pass of Meluna. Mere lads 
and old veterans crawled along, almost destitute 
of clothing, and starving; but the coarse raven 
of the battlefield croaked around them, impatient 
for its meal. 

So with the Greeks. Poor Italian volunteers 
crawled along crying hoarsely for water of every 
passer-by. But now I moved with extreme cir- 
cumspection, as any moment I might fall in with 
some of the roving Greek bands, who might put 
me to death without parley as a Turkish spy. 
How many narrow escapes I had I cannot tell ; 
and at last, towards night, I had to take shelter 
amid the mountains on my right, so numerous 
were the roving bands of both armies in all 
directions. I picketed my horse close to a 
ravine, and lay down to sleep, covering myself 
with a fustanella lent me as a disguise by Hektor 
Etorna, who, being a secret agent of the Greeks 
on the Turkish staff, had a capital supply of 
everything needful. 

Soon the tragic scenes studding my day’s 
journey passed away, and I fell into a deep sleep. 
Once a dog almost gorged to repletion with human 
flesh smelt my face, and the touch of its vile 
mouth and its sickening breath awoke me. With 
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a sudden movement I plunged my sabre in its 
side, and falling back slept on calmly; but at 
four o’clock I was once more aroused by the neigh 
of my charger. Springing up I fastened the 
fustanella, tightened the girths, and placed my 
foot in the stirrup; but before I had time to 
spring into the saddle every rock and boulder 
seemed to be alive with men. Resistance was 
useless, as I was covered by at least a dozen rifles, 
aud at a signal from the leader I threw up my 
hands in token of surrender. I would have sold 
my life dearly rather than be taken, were it not 
for the strong hope that my explanation would 
save my life at least. But they heeded not my 
protests, these wild Andarti and Evzoni. They 
seized me with heavy hands, and soon found my 
bogus despatch, and it was vain even to attempt 
a hearing. I was bound, gagged, and blindfolded, 
and thrown across my own horse. Then we 
moved on I knew not whither. In the distance 
the sullen roar of artillery reached my ears, and 
a shudder seized me as I listened to the fierce yell 
of the carrion-dog. At last towards evening we 
stopped, and I was taken from my horse, every 
limb racking, every nerve quivering. They 
ungagged me ; the handkerchief was taken from 
my eyes, and a terrible scene presented itself. 
We had swept across country and arrived at the 
gorges of Klinovon in the Pindus Mountains, and 
these insurgents had made an almost inaccessible 
mountain their headquarters. I was surrounded 
by nearly four hundred men, and a few wild-eyed 
women and children, who glared at me with 
mingled exultation and terror. Without any 
parley, a tall, gaunt, but well-armed Evzonos 
stepped forward, and with a gesture motioned me 
to be brought nearer to a heap of Greek corpses. 
It was done, and I could see they had been 
mutilated while dead, or living, by the soldiers 
of his Majesty Abdul Hamid. My blood froze 
as I looked at them. Were the living Greeks 
going to avenge their dead countrymen by tortur- 
ing me similarly? A cold sweat broke out upon 
me. ‘Seize him,’ yelled the leader. 
was seized and bound to a stake. 

‘Dog, said Eclod the leader, ‘some of these 
were wounded, and then burnt while living. We 
will see how you, a cursed Osmanli, can bear a 
similar fate.’ 

They piled up faggots round me with wild 
alacrity, and when all was prepared the chief 
took a large knife, and pressed it against my right 
side. Without moving a muscle I looked him 
intently in the face. The knife began to pene- 
trate and blood to flow, while around me the 
throng seemed to exult in silence. Then to my 
surprise the knife was withdrawn, having pene- 
trated less than an inch. Eclod smiled, then 
turning to the mob he said: ‘The Osmanli is 
brave, and thought we could be as cruel as the 
Bashi-Bazouks, but he knows us not,’ he turned 
to me and continued, ‘ Dog, you die in an hour by 
the bullet as a spy; but we are willing to hear 

‘Chief? said I, ‘I am Aftiz Bey, sent with 
a despatch to his Excellency, Edhem Pasha, but 
I destroyed the despatch because Hekla Etorna 
has promised to be my wife. I was on my way 
to warn her when some of your band captured 
me. 


A look of the greatest incredulity spread over 


their faces when I said that. Then, aftera ause, 
they screamed out that I was lying; and if ever 
the human voice sounded the fierce lust of blood 
theirs did. It was an inarticulate sound that 
carried despair to my heart. Then Eclod the 
chief said grimly : ‘Etorna will be here in a few 
minutes with Hekla.s He was expected this 
morning. Relate your lying tale then.’ 

My heart gave a great bound ; in a few minutes 
I should be free, free with Hekla! I looked at 
them, unheeding their curses, and smiled ; when 
even then a clamour on the outskirts of the 
throng told me of their arrival.  Etorna had 
risen in rank under the Ethniké Hetairia, and his 
uniform ‘glittered with the sparkle of the orders 
on his breast. When he saw me his face paled 
with doubt and anger; and after hearing Eclod 
he said: ‘Aftiz Bey, the key of Edhem’s cipher 
was sent us by Hektor some days ago. If your 
tale be true we shall know. Let us see and 
examine the despatch. They brought it and he 
examined it closely, and I could see by the darken- 
ing of his face that Hektor had in mistake given 
me back the original despatch. Turning to me he 
said : ‘Twice a traitor, this is the despatch order- 
ing the destruction of the village ;’ then, raising 
his voice, he shouted, ‘He lies concerning the 
despatch ; he is no friend of mine,’ 

Meanwhile Hekla had advanced smiling, but 
—_ she heard the expression of her father she 

aled. 
rs I do not know him,’ she said. 

Again they pressed forward, and at last despair 
had made me dumb, 

‘Hang the spy—do not shoot him,’ they cried. 
Even in my despair no detail of the preparations 
escaped me, and above all I noticed with an 
increase of agony the pale face of Hekla Etorna, 
She never moved after she had spoken ; but as 
they raised a temporary gibbet I thought her lips 
quivered. I noticed even that, and then my 
tongue was loosed at last. 

‘Save me, Hekla,’ I shrieked. 

Again her lips moved, but she made no sign, 
Then they seized me, but before they could drag 
me three yards she rushed to me and embrace 
me. 

‘Tf he dies I die too,’ she said. 

‘Then you must, said Achilles Etorna; ‘you 
will not save your Turkish whelp this time.’ 

He drew his sword as if to stab his own 
daughter, when a yell was heard, and a rider in 
brilliant uniform was seen urging his horse up 
the gorge at a speed which taxed its strength to 
the uttermost. fe urged his horse madly through 
the crowd which parted right and left. 

‘It is Hektor * ring they cried. 

It was indeed Hektor, who, finding that some- 
how he had retained the bogus despatch, and 
dreading the destruction of his village and the 
useless sacrifice of my life—had followed me with 


all speed. Several times he had been baffled, but 
his knowledge of the country and his unerring 


instinct had brought him to the gorge of Klinovon, 
where he knew his tribe was bivouacked. He 
told me afterwards that so intent were they upon 

utting me to death that he was in dread both 
or Hekla and mysélf, as being so engrossed they 
might not have noticed his signals in time. Their 
rage turned to gratitude upon hearing his explana- 
tion, and the joy of Hekla and myself cannot be 
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described in words. The next day we (Hekla, 
Hektor, and myself) started for Venitza, and by 
good fortune we got a Portuguese to run us up to 
Corfu in his lorcha. From thence we sailed to 
England, 

Thus I, Aftiz Bey, am in a position to relate 
my story. My treachery has done no harm, as 
the whole district has since been overrun by the 
brave troops of his Majesty the Sultan, And 
with sadness I read of that conflict between nations 
who should peaceably pay tribute to Islam ; but 
politics concern me not, as destiny alone rules our 
oon But I trust the time is not far distant 
when I, and Hekla, Hektor, and his father shall 
sit under our own cypress tree in sunny Crete ; 
looking upon war as a bad dream, and devoutl 
wishing all mankind a seat in the Seventh 
Heaven. 


PRICKING THE SHERIFFS. 


Wuen Sir John Falstaff went recruiting on the 
service of the king, his method was a simple 
one; and there is a scene in the second part of 
King Henry IV. which sets it plainly before 
us, and which it may be well to recall in 
another connection. There are present Masters 
Silence and Shallow, both justices of the peace, 
to whom enters Falstaff. ‘Gentlemen, he asks, 
‘have you provided me here half-a-dozen sutli- 
cient men?? Whereupon Shallow, signifying an 
allirmative, takes a roll of parchment containing 
the names of the unwilling candidates, and 
calls them up for inspection. Four only have 
to be chosen from the six, and each, as_ his 
name is called, is prodigal of excuses. Falstaff, 
as he selects his man, says to Shallow, ‘ Prick 
him” and Shallow makes a puncture in the 
roll opposite the victim’s name. In vain does 
one grumble, ‘You need not to have pinched 
me; there are other men fitter to go out than 
I’ To no purpose does another seek exemption 
on the ground that he is a ‘diseased man,’ with 
a cough which he caught ringing in the king’s 
affairs upon his coronation day. A third accepts 
his fate more valiantly : ‘No man’s too good to 
serve his prince; and let it go which way it 
will, he that dies this year is quit for the 
next 

It is possible to see in this more than the 
explanation of the odd phrase at the head of 
this column; it may have a satirical reference 
to the dramatist’s own times, and to a ceremony 
which still survives. One Shakespearian com- 
mentator on A Midsummer Nights Dream has 
the hardihood to suggest that when ‘certain 
stars shot madly from their spheres, to hear the 
sea-maid’s music,’ there was a great pageant at 
Kenilworth, and the sidereal phenomena were 
only fireworks, the sea-maid but a hired singer 
on the ornamental water in the grounds. After 
that, it is permissible to assert with boldness 
that Shakespeare in the scene above quoted 
had in his mind the nomination and appoint- 
ment of the sheriffs. Those high functionaries 
have always been chosen willy-nilly, like Fal- 
staffs ragged regiment. To refuse to serve is 
now, as it was then, flat rebellion; and prob- 
ably in the Elisabethan age reluctance to 


ig the post was not unheard of. Fuller 
in his Worthies does not mince the matter. 
‘There may be somewhat of truth in their 
gee observation” he says, ‘who maintain 
that the shrievalty in ancient times was honos 
sine onere, in the middle time, honos cum 
onere, and in our days little better than 
onus sine honore’ If we are to judge from 
the proceedings in the Lord Chief-justice’s 
Court on the morrow of St Martin of ever 
year, it would seem that a good many land- 
owners are still of Fuller's way of thinking. 
That is the day, be it remembered, on whi 
the judges meet, together with the other great 
officers of the Crown and privy-councillors, to 
report to the Privy-council the names of three 
fit persons for the office of sheriff in_ every 
county of England and Wales. To be eligible, 
one need only have sufficient lands within the 
county to answer the Crown and people. <A 
preliminary list of qualified men is prepared by 
the sheriff in office, and given to the judges, 
who revise it, and hear excuses, 

On the morrow of the Purification (February 
3) the names are finally determined on, the 
first on the list being generally chosen, unless 
some valid excuse has been given meanwhile. 
Then the names are presented for approval to 
the Queen, who, at a meeting of the Privy- 
council, pricks or pierces with a bodkin the 
list opposite the names of the sheriffs appointed. 
This procedure does not apply to all counties. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon have one and the 
same sheriff between them. The sheriff for 
Cornwall is appointed by letters patent of the 
Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. The 
sheriff of Lancashire is not pricked, but ap- 
pointed at a separate time by the Queen as 
owner of the duchy. In Middlesex the office 
is executed by the sheriff of London, who is a 
nominee of the Corporation. In Westmorland 
it was hereditary in the Earls of Thanet, but 
the exception ceased to exist with the extinc- 
tion of the title. For Durham, the Bishop used 
to officiate as ‘keeper of the Queen’s peace,’ 
but the matter is now in the hands of the 
Crown. Sometimes a sheriff is appointed whose 
name does not appear in the list at all, and 
is assigned to the county on the sole authority 
of the Crown. Such a one is called a ‘pocket- 
sheriff? in common parlance, on the analogy, 
perhaps, of the old ‘pocket-boroughs.” It may 
be imagined that the recipient of the unexpected 
and burdensome honour would be aghast at the 
exercise of the prerogative; but no _ protest 
seems ever to have been made, and there can 
be no doubt that ‘pocket’ ——— are 
quite legal, if the authority of Blackstone be 
not out of date. The tacit assumption we are 
making is, of course, that no one would accept 
the office who could help it; and that because 
if it is not, in Fuller’s words, ‘a burden with- 
out honour,’ at least the honour is too burden- 
some. The case is not one of conscience, as 
happened with the London sheriffdom when 
the Test and Corporation Acts were in force. It 
is said that the Mansion House was built with 
funds raised by fines for refusing to take office, 
which were incurred by Dissenters ; and it may 
well be believed that a round sum was raised 
if the fine was as large as it is now—namely, 
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four hundred and thirteen pounds six shillings 
and eightpence, with an extra penalty of two 
hundred pounds if the original sum is not 
paid in a certain time. It cannot be said that 
the office is an unimportant one; as chief 
officer of the Crown in every county the sheriff 
has much to do. He is accorded every external 
mark of respect, ranking before any nobleman 
in the county, and taking precedence even of 
the lord-lieutenant ; so that he is not without 
honour in his own land. Why, then, are men 
so backward to fill this high place in our 
polity? The answer is dea the place is 
accompanied with too extensive a responsibility, 
and too great expense. No salary is at common 
law attached to it; so men of means must be 
chosen, much on the principle of picking out 
the fattest goose for killing. The unfortunate 
dignitary is liable to he cannot guess how 
many actions at the instance of those whom his 
officers and servants have wronged without his 
knowledge. If a wrongful distress be levied, or 
a mistaken arrest made, on him falls all the 
blame, and from him must come the mone- 
tary compensation. Of such outgoings he can 
make only a doubtful forecast ; ‘but there are 
in addition certain and unavoidable calls on 
his purse, which he must ruefully grin and bear. 
On him falls the weight of the lodging and 
protection of the judges at the time of the 
Assizes. If suflicient police-constables are pro- 
vided, all is well; but even by the recent Act 
of 1887, if the police fail, the sheriff must have 
sufficient men in livery to keep order and pro- 
tect the judges. In Scotland, on the other hand, 
the sheriff is a county judge, with jurisdiction 
both civil and criminal, and is chosen from the 
practising advocates or barristers. 

To understand how much useless and un- 
necessary expense attended the office of old, 
we must turn to a statute of Charles II. which 
prescribes a reform in this regard; enacting 
that no sheriff shall hereafter keep any table 
at the Assizes except for his own family, or 
give any presents to the judges or their servants 
(fancy ‘tipping’ a judge!), or—this remarkable 
Act proceeds—have more than forty men in 
livery. Yet it is ordained that, for the sake of 
safety and decency, he may not have less than 
twenty men in livery in England, and_ twelve 


in Wales. No ordinary income could in these 
days support such a household. In the time 
of Elizabeth, doubtless, servants were much 


cheaper, yet we are assured that the necessity of 
maintaining such a number of retainers was 
found irksome, and economy was practised in 
many and doubtless illegitimate ways. ‘No wise 
man will conclude them to be the less loyal 
subjects for being the more provident fathers, 
says Fuller of the cheeseparing functionaries ; 
and no wise man, it may be added, will quarrel 
with that cautious judgment. 

Who can wonder, after what has been said, 
that few gentlemen of the county, of fair income, 
are delighted at the prospect of serving their 
country in the capacity of high sheriff? Year 
after year are excuses proffered, and nearly 
always nominees beg off on account of want of 
means. That is the best pretext of all, but 
there are others which have prevailed. Unless 
there are no other fit men 3 unlikely acci- 


dent), no one having served his yearly term can 
be called again to fill the office within three 
years. It used not, again, to be the custom to 
call upon the same family twice in the same 
generation; but the last nomination has dis- 
pelled that delusion. Practising _ barristers 
cannot be forced into sheriffdom ; and there js 
known and recorded one instance at least of a 
counsel, long retired from active practice, who 
nevertheless kept his name on the books of his 
circuit till he was sixty years of age, that he 
might escape the invidious distinction. After 
sixty, it is believed, one is safe. If a sheriff, 
after ee, refuses to serve, he may be 
proceeded against by indictment—to the terrible 
consequences of which one at least has dared to 
be careless ; for in 1874 the sheriff elect of Bed- 
fordshire refused to serve his term, and returned 
the warrant unopened to the Privy-council 
office. Nor does it seem that his conduct was 
visited with anything but a genial toleration. 


A PHANTOM LAND. 


Tuere’s a land of which we often dream 
In the hush of the twilight hours ; 
But afar o’er many an ocean stream 
Are its happy vales and bowers. 
Its singing birds are a merry crew, 
And their songs are sweet and clear ; 
No shadows darken its skies of blue, 
And no winter is in its year. 


Oh, happy it were to wander there, 
Where the fadeless roses blow ; 

Where the lilies sway in the scented air 
In their robes as white as snow; 

Where no ruthless breeze strips the full-leaved trees 
In wood or in vale or grove ; 

Where the sunbeams play on the silvery seas 
That are calm as the skies above! 


But, ah me! no crafts are anchoréd 
In its harbours safe and wide; 

In its meadows broad, with verdure spread, 
But the misty phantoms glide. 

For that land afar o’er the trackless main, 
Where the boughs are ever green, 

That our storm-tossed barques may seek in vain, 
Is the Land of Might-Have-Been. 
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